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EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIALS OF MARIA FOX. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


1829.— Third month 23rd, Second-day. — 
Went in the afternoon to Tonedale. Towards 
the conclusion of the visit (as indeed throughout 
the day at times) my mind seemed to be covered 
with something of a desire to approach the sacred 
footstool. There did not appear to be any oppor- 
tunity for giving expression to this feeling, nor 
am I sure such an offering was required. I de- 
sire to be found watchful in not passing by oppor- 
tunities of drawing near to the Fountain of all 
good, when we meet for social intercourse, in that 
reverent bowedness of spirit, wherein the mind 
is permitted to feel the descendings of heavenly 
dew; but I am afraid of words. Deepen us all, 
0 Lord! cause us to grow in the root, rather 
than in the branches; that we may increase in 
holy stability, and bring forth only such fruit 
as is acceptable to thee, through the power of the 
Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Tenth Month 8th, Fifth-day.—A long time 
has elapsed since the last memorandum was made. 
How has it been spent ?—is a very natural and 
important enquiry. Many things have been done, 
but how does the account stand with regard to 
the one thing needful? Humble thyself, O my 
soul! into the dust; put on the garments of 
penitence and prayer, if so be thou mayst find 
mercy with the Lord, who “is a God of know- 
ledge, and by Him actions are weighed.” Where, 
in the hour of adversity and conflict, has been 
thy faith in His good providence, where, thy 
dependence on his unerring wisdom, power and 
love? Hast thou not often murmured in the day 
of trial, when the wilderness journey seemed long 
and painful; when there was a breaking of the 
whole staff of bread, and a taking away the whole 
stay of water, in a spiritual sense; when the 
heaven above was yeiled from thy view, and the 


earth around looked full of danger and difficulty ? 
Remember the example of Israel of old, and 
thank God that he hath not left thee to perish in 
this state ; that thou hast still some touches of 
his love, some feeble desires after the way of life 
and salvation. It is indeed a day of trial and 
proving, a day of humiliation and treading down, 
wherein this language is often feelingly adopted, 
‘“‘T am asa wonder unto many.” Qh! that there 
may be a capacity to go on with the psalmist, 
and say, “ but thou art my strong refuge.” 

22nd, Fifth-day.—The prayer of my heart is, 
when capable of any aspiration towards the foun- 
tain of all , that we may be kept in the 
right way ; that in things temporal, we may know 
our steps to be ordered of the Lord; that we 
may not, in our own will, choose a path, or in 
any degree, take ourselves out of the leadin 
of best wisdom, but, with the simplicity of faith, 
follow the little light that may be mercifully 
afforded, and wait patiently for its farther dis- 
coveries, not distrusting the care and tender 
mercy of our compassionate Father. 

Twelfth month 6th, First-duy.—“ We will 
walk as the Lord may please, only let it be near 
Him, the eternal, faithful, living Saviour.” 
These words, uttered by the pious and aged 
Vander Smissen during the moments which pre- 
ceded his death, have forcibly recurred to my 
remembrance, many times this da . They appear 
to express, in great sweetness and simplicity, that 
child-like desire which ought to be felt by every 
true Christian. It is of little consequence in 
what path we are led, if it be according to the 
will of God, and if we are favoured with the 
soul-refreshing and sustaining company of the 
blessed Saviour. This may not pond imply 
the sensible enjoyment of his presence, because 
we have reason to believe the Lord is often pecu- 
liarly near to his afflicted children, when they 
feel most destitute and deserted, when, in the 
bitterness and anguish of their hearts, they are 
ready to conclude, their way is hidden from the 
Lord—their judgment passed over from their 
God. To these tossed and tempted souls, He is 
graciously pleased at times to reveal Himself, as 
the God of all comfort, when refuge fails them, 
and fears are on every side. Thus may it be, 
through the greatness of heavenly love and mercy, 
with some of us who are cast down very low, 


and are often ready to faint by the way! 
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1830.—First Month 13th, Fourth-day.—Two 
weeks of this year are already past, and what am 
Idoing? I fear little, besides paying daily at- 
tention to the concerns of our cont iaies and 
this, not in that spirit and disposition which are 
likely to be accompanied by the best blessing. 
My health has not been good since the severity 
of the winter set in; and the mind partaking of 
the infirmities of its frail companion, in addition 
to its own, has been weak, unsteady, and often 
disquieted ; suffering little things to take too 
deep hold on it, and to engross those thoughts 
and faculties which are designed for more impor- 
tant occupation. Divine love and power only, 
can recall the wanderings of our unstable nature, 
and settle us on the true centre; but we ought 
constantly to make this the object of our watch- 
fulness unto prayer. How much good we lose, 
and how much’evil we bring upon ourselves, for 
want of this! The scripture says, “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” It is only 
to bring this promise home to our consciences, 
and we shall immediately sce what poor, vacil- 
lating creatures we are. We sometimes fancy 
we do trust, and we talk of faith and patience ; 
but alas! to how little purpose! Where, as re- 
— ourselves, is that peace which would result 

m repose in the divine will? If we were kept 
in this peace, which does, indeed, pass under- 
standing, should we be moved with every trifling 
incident; or would it be in the power of every 
thing and any thing (sometimes almost nothing) 


to betray us into thoughts and expressions, which | 


are unworthy the nobility of the Christian cha- 
racter? These are humiliating reflections, but 
such as we must often find forced upon us, if we 
are, in any degree, attentive to what passes 
within. «Still, if there be but something of that 
struggle kept up between the power of divine 
grace and the corruptions of nature, which ani- 
mated the breast of the apostle, when he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
there is hope for us, because we know that all 
those who faithfully maintain it, shall finally re- 
ceive the victory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
In the meantime, oh! my soul, retire thou into 
thy stronghold; seek to be covered with the 
whole armour of light, and, above all, to be 
clothed with humility and true meekness. Seek 
rather the lowly posture of the suppliant, than 
the triumph of the conqueror. Thy Lord hath 
conquered, and it is enough that thou abide in 
Him; waiting patiently for the day when He 
shall say, “to the prisoners, go forth, and to 
them that are in darkness, show yourselves.” 
Hath He not power over all the host of His ene- 
mies? Hath He not power to bind the Prince 
of darkness at His pleasure? He hath himself 
instructed us, “that men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint;” and he closes his parable with 
this expostulation and promise: “Shall not God 



















avenge His own elect, which cry day and night 
unto Him, though He bear long with them? | 
tell you that He will avenge them speedily.” 


21st, Fifth-day—My turn to visit the sick 
poor, for the Benevolent Society. The sufferings 
of our indigent neighbours during this severe 
winter, make me very solicitous that I may be 
found a faithful steward of the supplies granted 
by a bountiful Providence ; that I may ever bear 
in mind they were given for good purposes, not to 


be thoughtlessly lavished in unnecessary indul- 
gences, or trifling gratifications, but that I may 
diligently occupy with them, as a part of the 


talents for which I must render an account. 


29th, Sixth-day.—lI daily feel, more and more, 
the necessity of seeking to be hid in the covert 
of true humility—of retiring into low and secret 
places, in the time of danger, that the shafts of 
the archer may fly harmless over our heads. 
Oh! the preciousness of being kept in the muzi- 
tions of rocks, where the gracious Lord still gives 
a morsel of living bread to his afflicted ones, and 
where their water, through his merciful provision 
for them, is sure. “ Little children, abide in 
Him,” is the exhortation of the beloved disciple, 
when he enforces the love of God in Christ. 
This is the attainment after which my soul 
longs. Who is he that shall harm us, if we so 
abide ? 

Sixth month 18th, Sixth-day.—My soul bows, 
in humble gratitude, before the Lord, for all the 
blessings He has been pleased to bestow on me 
and mine. Surely, we may say, “Thou crownest 
the year with thy ness.” Qh! that we may 
be stimulated by the review of past and present 
mercies, to a more earnest pursuit after that high- 
est of all blessings, a spiritual communion with 
God the Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grant us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the spirit of 
grace and of supplication, that we may walk 
watchfully in thy fear, and be conformed to thy 
holy will. Enable us to devote ourselves and our 
all to thy disposal ; and Oh! be pleased, we pray 
thee, to take our precious children into thy good 
keeping; sanctify them through thy truth, and 
preserve them from the evils of this sinful world. 
Strengthen us with holy resolution, to check what- 
ever is of a hurtful tendency, and to cherish the 
precious seed of thy kingdom sown in their hearts. 
As thou wert with our departed parents, so be 
thou, we pray thee, with their children and our 
children, that we may be finally united, through 
thy tender mercy in Jesus Christ our Lord, be- 
fore thy throne of glory, and eternally ascribe all 
praises unto thee. 

23rd, Fourth-day.—It is, I trust, under feelings 
of lively gratitude to the great giver of all bless- 
ings, that I am now going down stairs, to spend 
this evening in our usual sitting-room. 
that the gradual return to family cares and du- 
ties, may be marked by a constant and unremit 
ting endeavor after the enjoyment of that which 
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is most excellent—spiritual and secret communion 
with the source of all good. I have been much 
led of late, to a close review of my conduct, as 
the mistress of a family ; and my many deficien- 
cies, as to the proper and diligent exercise of care 
for the religious improvement of my servants, 
have been painfully felt. I have long considered 
it a very serious responsibility to be entrusted 
with a sort of moral guardianship, over persons, 
whose habits and modes of thinking are often so 
different, in many respects, from those we would 
wish them to entertain and adhere to, and I have 
found it very difficult to satisfy my own mind, as 
to the point at which authority should interpose, 
without an infringement of that liberty which is 
the right of all. I greatly desire that I may be 
enabled to watch over my own deportment, so as 
to give them no occasion for stumbling, and have 
firmness sufficient to admonish and restrain them, 
jn the spirit of meekness, whenever I see any 
thing that tends to their hurt. 

Seventh month 6th, Third-day.—Oh! that I 
may be enabled to retire into the secret place of 
safety, when the shafts of the cruel azcher fly 
around. Iam sorely tried and tempted, at times 
by the enemy, who seeks to avail himself of the 
quick sensibility of my nature, in order to ruffle 
and disturb that serenity of mind which ought to 
be maintained by the true Christian. O, gracious 
Lord! cover us, I beseech thee, with that im- 
penetrable shield, which can repel all the fiery 
darts of the wicked one. Grant, that we may be 
clad in thy whole armour of light, that, so, no 
deadly wound may be received, but that, through 
the power of thy all-sufficient grace, we may be 
preserved blameless and harmless. 

1831. Sixth Month 5th.—Nearly a year has 
elapsed since a memorandum was written. How 
that year has passed, and what are the traces left 
on my mind by its various events, is an inquiry 
of awful importance. At the present time, the 
power of temptation is strongly felt, and many 
are my tears and secret cries, that the Lord, who 
is almighty to deliver, would rebuke the devourer, 
for the uke of that adorable Redeemer, who was 
“manifested, that He might destroy the works of 
the devil.” Oh! thou Father of mercies and 
of all comfort, make known thy power in the 
hearts of the feeblest of thy children ; enable me 
to repose on thee in faith, to trust all to thee, 
and to pray fervently that all the trials of this 
mixed state, may tend to further thy merciful 
designs towards my soul, and to prepare it, 
through thy , for “an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” 
when the few fleeting sands of life are run. Suf- 
fer not the enemy of our soul’s happiness to draw 
me off from those duties which are the business 
of every day, by delusive presentations of what 
may be more specious; but guard me, 0 Lord! 
on the right hand and on the left, and keep me 
from the paths of the destroyer. 

To be continued. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EXCURSION TO CAMEL’S HUMP, VERMONT. 


The accompanying narrative of an excursion 
to the top of one of the highest points of our 
Green Mountains, was written several years ago, 
by William Slade, formerly member of Congress, 
afterwards Governor of Vermont, and well known 
as an advocate of emancipation. It appeared in 
some of the public journals at the time, though 
I believe it was not extensively circulated. 
Perhaps it might usefully occupy a place in the 
Review. I doubt not it would be perused with 
interest by many of the juvenile readers of that 
excellent paper. : 
North Ferrisburgh, Vt. 


This elevation is situated in the south-eastern 
part of the county of Chittenden, about twenty- 
five miles N. E. from Middlebury, and about 
the same distance, in a westerly direction, from 
Montpelier, in Vermont. It derives its name 
from its resemblance to the back of the camel, 
and has long been an object of attraction, and is 
yearly becoming one of increasing interest to the 
lovers of the sublime. A previous appointment 
brought together, at the house of Mr. Snyder, 
near the ion of Huntingdon, about six miles 
west of the mountain, on the 21st inst., nine 
individuals, destined to the summit of the 
“Hump.” Four of them were Methodist clergy- 
men, viz.: Messrs. Bates and Prindle, of Shel- 
burne, Frazer, of Middlebury, and Brown, of 
Bristol. Proceeding two miles from Mr. Sny- 
der’s, to the end of the road, we left our horses, 
swung our packs, and took to the woods. The 
four miles from this point to the top of the 
mountain were passed in a little short of four 
hours. Something more than half the way is a 
winding passage, gently ascending round the base 
of a high mountain west of the Hump, which we 


passed without much fatigue. Within less than 


‘two miles from the top, the elevation of the 


ascent begins rapidly to increase, and continues 
to increase until it rises to an angle of probably 
60 degrees, which it retains, with little variation, 
to the summit. W* passed, in the way, several 
small brooks winding down the side of the moun- 
tain, and furnishing water of surpassing trans- 
parency and purity, whose excellence we were 
well prepared to appreciate. At the sight of 
these pure streams, we could not but feel the 
force of the beautiful and expressive language of 
the Psalmist—“ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” It was refreshing to drink at these 
streams, but more so to think of the pure and 
exhaustless fountains of spiritual life which they 
faintly shadowed forth, and after which the 
Christian pants as he labours up the steep accli- 
vities, in his way toward Heaven. We reached 
the summit about 5 o’clock, P. M. It consists 
of a bare rock of several acres, on the east and 
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west skirted with a thick growth of low balsam. 
Its extreme top presents a nearly level surface, 
of a few rods in width, running from north to 
south, and terminating on the south by a per- 
eee precipice of several hundred feet, 

the foot of which the mountain slopes off to 
the bottom of a valley at an immense distance 
below. The descent on the north is more gradual 
to the valley of the Onion river. The weather, 
at the time of our arrival at the summit, was not 
the most favourable for the full view which we 
desired. There had been a rain on the preceding 
night and morning, and the day had been sultry 
and the sky overcast with clouds. A light 
breeze sprung up from the north soon after noon, 
which had much increased on our arrival at: the 
top of the mountain, driving away the clouds, 
and gradually disclosing the magnificent and 
enchanting scenery that surrounded us. We 
were 4000 feet above the level of Lake Cham- 
plain—about twenty miles distant—and in a 
situation, not only to look down upon that, and 
the broad expanse which intervened, but even 
upon the lofty mountains which were scattered 
in wild confusion, and rose in majestic grandeur 
on every side of us. On the south there came 
up from the deep broad chasm that forms the 
southern extremity of the Hump, a continuation 
of the main range of the Green Mountains, rising 
within eight or ten miles, to the lofty summit of 
“ Potato Hill,” in Lincoln, but little less elevated 
than the “Hump” itself. On the north, beyond 
the deep chasm formed by the passage of Onion 
River, rose, as with a proud consciousness of 
superiority, the Mansfield Mountain, about 4,400 
feet above the level of the Lake; while, in the 
distance on the west, were spread out the long 
range of mountains in New York, and on the 
east the “White Hills,” with their whole con- 
necting range of mountains in the “Granite 
State.” The grandeur of this scene was heightened 
by the clouds which were sweeping across the 
summits of some of the surrounding mountains, 
and half concealing the beautiful landscape which 
extends to the eastern and western and northern 
limits of the State. But we had little time to 
dwell upon this scene. The sun was rapidly 
descending, and we were admonished, by the 
approach of night, to prepare for its repose. We 
selected a place on the top of the mountain, in 
the depression which appears in the distant view, 
between the northern and southern elevations, 
and where we found the shelter of a large rock 
from the northern blasts. All hands fell to work, 
and a cabin was soon erected, covered and floored 
with the boughs of the balsam, where we enjoyed, 
after committing ourselves to the Divine pro- 
tection, a night of sweet and refreshing rest. 
The hope of witnessing a beautiful sun-rise and a 
clear sky, gave to the dawn of day a peculiarly 
awakening power, and brought us to our feet to 
witness a scene which was as unexpected as it 


was grand and imposing. We had climbed the 












































mountain to view a landscape, but what was our 
surprise, when the twilight first disclosed the 
expanse around us, to witness a vast ocean, 
extending from the main range of the mountains, 
north and south, as far as the eye could reach, 
and east to the White Hills of New Hampshire, 
Though it was in reality like a dense mass of 
fog, it seemed impossible, at the early dawn, to 
dispel the illusion, and realize that it was any. 
thing else than a vast body of water, burying in 
its deep and capacious bosom the thousands of 
human beings who we knew were slumbering 
beneath its surface. That surface was probably 
2000 feet below us, and perfectly level. The 
tops of the mountains projected above it, so as to 
present the appearance of islands, capes and 
promontories, in every direction around the 
eastern horizon. The illusion was perfect, and 
for more than an hour we feasted on the magni- 
ficent scene which it presented. As the sun 
approached the horizon, the vast range of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire became 
more distinctly visible, and formed a definite 
boundary to the ocean, which lay spread out with 
its thousand islands before us. The mass of fog 
extended over the bed of Onion River, through 
the whole of its winding way to the Lake; and, 
to add to the illusion of the scene, there was a 
slight motion of the surface of the fog through 
the narrow pass of Bolton, produced by a gentle 
northeasterly breeze, which occurred like the 
passing of the mighty waters through their 
natural outlet to the plain below. While we 
were feasting upon this illusion, the sun arose, 
and threw his bright beams across the ocean, 
which lay before us. Instantly the surface of 
the mighty mass was changed from a dark gray 
to an almost snowy whiteness, and, as the sun 
rose still higher, presented the appearance of a 
vast expanse of snow with a drifted surface. The 
scene was gorgeous and splendid, beyond the 
power of description, and continued for a long 
time to withdraw our attention, almost exclusively 
from the enchanting landscape spread out on the 
western side of the State, and upon which, save 
the winding valley of Onion River, the mists had 
spread no morning darkness. The contrast was 
striking. Facing the north, we beheld the deep 
gulf through which flowed the river far below us, 
and the huge and lofty mountain of Mansfield 
lifting its venerable form beyond, while the vast 
ocean on the right, burying every village and 
hamlet in the eastern part of the State, displayed 
a strong contrast to the strong and distinct mass 
of nearly one-half of the western part, with Lake 
Champlain and its islands lying almost beneath 
our feet. It was worth a voyage across earth’s 
widest sea, to witness this combination of ocean, 
islands, mountains and landscape, rich and lovely, 
with a cloudless sky, the sun shining in his 
strength, and pouring his golden rays upon the 
world of wonders spread out in wild and gorgeous 
magnificence around us. As the sun came t0 
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shine more directly on the mass of vapour which 
covered the eastern part of the State, it gradually 
disappeared, until, at about 10 o’clock, the ocean 
had vanished, and in its place, a rich and enchant- 
ing landseape, with its villages and hamlets and 
tivated fields, was spread out in vast and 
beautiful variety before us. And now came 
another wonder. It was the formation of clouds 
from the which had rested on the earth 
during the night. What was in the lower atmos- 
phere at the dawn of day, became rarefied by the 
action of the sun, and, ascending, formed in 
detached clouds. The formation of these clouds, 
from beginnings “as big as a man’s hand,” was 
an object of great interest to us. We saw in the 
of some of these formations, an illustra- 

tion of the theory of Professor Espy, of Phila- 
delphia, in regard to the formation of clouds and 
the operation of storms. It was a small upward 
current of rarefied — rushing to a common 
centre, and rising until it reached a cooler atmos- 
phere, where it became condensed, and spread 
itself out in the form of a cloud. One operation 
of this kind was peculiarly observable in the 
northwestern part of Washington county. These 
clouds were, before 10 o’clock, formed in every 
direction, and floated below, around and above 


us, giving a new and deepened interest to the | all 


scene. We gazed and gazed upon this world of 
wonders, which the magnificent and the lovely in 
nature are so peculiarly fitted to produce. But 
there was another object, more vast and glorious 
and lovely than this combined scene of beauty 
and grandeur. It was the great Author of it all. 
We looked beneath us, and there was the mighty 
mass on which we stood, borne up by an Almighty 
hand to a towering height, amidst the surrounding 
mountains, and exciting in us a thrilling sense of 
the Creator’s power. We looked around, and 
there lay spread out, in vast and magnificent 
variety, huge mountains, deep valleys, windin 
rivers, cultivated towns, and thriving villages sad 
hamlets, combining the sublime and the vast in 
nature, with the productions of skill and art, and 
human industry. Surely God was there, in the 
signal manifestations of his power, and wisdom, 
and goodness, above, beneath, around and within 
us. It was the crowning glory of the scene to 
stand amidst these glories of heaven and earth, 
and lift up the heart, and say, with joyous and 
exulting wonder and gratitude, “My Father 
made them all.” It was enough! enough for 
earth! and seemed the fitting transition to a 
hearer, and sweeter, and holier communion with 
aaa than earth can give. We felt it; and 
ering in a circle, for religious 
solemnities We sang Lic ea Ah gg oul a 
prayer! It was full of the inspiration of a scene 
80 well suited to expand and deepen our conce 
tions of Jehovah’s power. But while our minds 
Were drawn “through nature up to nature’s 
God,” man, buried and sleeping in the mists of 
ignorance, and bound in the slavery of sin, was 
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not forgotten. The eye had been indulging in an 
unwonted range over the face of nature, and the 
mind, catching the inspiration of the scene, 
seemed to range with a corresponding freedom 
and boldness of flight among the objects of 
human guilt and suffering. Nor was the African 
slave forgotten. Never did I unite in such a 
prayer for the abolition of slavery. Every heart 
felt it, and I believe every heart gathered fresh 
courage and strength to do all that ought to be 
done to advance the cause of human emancipation 
from unrighteous, lawless, irresponsible power. 
Again we sang, and then listened to a discourse 
from Mr. Prindle. He read a passage descriptive 
of the view of Moses from the summit of Pisgah, 
which he made the foundation of an eloquent 
and deeply impressive address of half webewi 
Again we sang, and soon after quit the scene. 
The whole has left on my mind an impression 
which will never be effaced. It was good to be 
there. The love of the sublime and beautiful 
was richly gratified, and the occasion improved, 
as all such occasions should be, to expand the 
heart, to deepen its humility, to give it a more 
profound sense of the Divine wisdom and power, 
to enlarge its benevolence, and to lead it to a 
nearer communion with the God and Father of 


Middlebury, Aug. 31st. 





For Friends’ Review, 


Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. Tuomas Wistar, 
Jr., Commissioner. 

[Continued from page 43.) 


Sirth Month 18th, 


Council opened about 9. 

Present as before, and Wm. H. Bruce, sub- 
agent, who, on the opening of the council, com- 
mended the chiefs for their exemplary deport- 
ment and firmness in resisting the offers of ardent 
spirits, which evil ens persons had made 
them the day before. It showed that they had 
a just sense of their responsibility. 

The Commissioner added, that he fully approv- 
ed the remarks of the agent, and he would re- 
mind them, that when we had been kept from 
evil, thanks were due to the Great Spirit for the 
preservation we had experienced. He believed 
that the Supreme Being had put a portion of his 
spirit into the hearts of all men, and that those 
who would be attentive to its voice would be pre- 
served. 

The council then proceeded in the formation of 
a roll, and at 12 o’clock adjourned. 


Afternoon.—Met at 2 o'clock, and proceeded 
as before, until 6, and then adjourned till 9 o’clock 
the next morning. 

19th. The council met about 9 o'clock. 

The Commissioner stated that the roll was 
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nearly completed ; he supposed there were not 
less than 500 upon it. He reminded them that, 
in the apportionment of this money justice might 
be done to all, and he had given his instructions 
upon the principles to be observed: no excessive 

owance to any—no person to be excluded who 
had aclaim. He would propose to them that 
the lowest award should be fifty dollars; then, if 
there were 500 enrolled, and each had fifty dol- 
lars, $25,000 would be disposed of ; which would 
leave $15,000 still to be distributed. If they 
would then select 100 individuals from the roll— 
their particular friends—persons who had been 
helpful to them—and were therefore properly 
entitled to favour, and would distribute the 
$15,000 equally among them, each one of the 
100 would receive $150, in addition to the first 
$50; if they should select 50, each of them would 
get $300, and if 25, $600 apiece, besides the first 
$50. He thought it would not be well to select 
less than 50 persons. 

The proposition seemed to please the Indians 
much. After exchanging a few remarks with 
each other, Lamotte said, on their behalf, that 
this was the very thing they had desired, but they 
had not seen how to get at it. There were some 
who had been their very good friends, whom they 
had desired to consider in this distribution, as it 
would be the last opportunity they would ever 
have of rewarding them for the good they had 
done; and they were very glad the Commissioner 
was willing they should do so. He had antici- 
pated their wishes. All his talk had been so 

ble to them, they were only sorry they 
could not hear him talk all the time: what he 
said was so acceptable to them. 

The Commissioner said he could heartily re- 
ciprocate the feelings they had expressed. He 
would have them seriously to bear in mind, that 
what they now did the Great Spirit beheld and 
that he would reward them accordingly. He 
hoped they would agree to the terms of his pro- 
position, as it was in conformity with the wishes 
of their Great Father, at Washington, and he 
would be pleased with it. He reminded them 
that this was a question to be decided between 
themselves and him, and no one else; that he had 
brought them to this place that they might be 
free from intermeddlers; that he himself had 
taken council with no one but his friend and asso- 
ciate, Alfred Cope; that when he asked them to 
come into the fort, he had promised to come 
with them, and stay with them, and not go out 
at all, or listen to the suggestions of others, and 
that he had kept his promise faithfully, as they 
Knew. He had talkod with no one but his friend 
upon the plan of making the award, and did not 
intend to talk to any one else, and he urged it 
upon them to pursue the same line of conduct. 

e asked them if they felt satisfied with what he 
had done. 

At this question they gave the assentin A, 
with conside erable intimation and ahah = 


The Commissioner proceeded to say, that he 
hoped by this time they saw the reason why he 
had so much wished that they and he should 
keep to themselves. He did not want to have 
his ears filled by any body but the chiefs, and he 
hoped their words would be words of truth, as he 
had spoken only words of truth to them. 

In settling this matter, he impressed it upon 
them, to observe justice to all, whether rich or 
poor, great or small. He was glad that his pro. 
posal met their approbation, and he wanted them 
now to decide upon the number of the names 
they would fix upon for the residuary award. 

The chiefs, after consulting together, said they 
would hold a council among themselves, and con- 
sider the matter. The Commissioner told them 
that meantime he would endeavour to have the 
roll completed, and a fair copy of it made out, to 
be read to them in the afternoon. He wished 
them distinctly to understand his proposition. 
Every individual on the list was, in the first place, 
to have $50. Then, at their own council, to be held 
by themselves alone in the fort, they were to de- 
termine how many should draw equal portions of 
the residuary fund. The chiefs enquired whether 
their council might not be held in the yard of the 
fort, in the open air, as they did not like to be 
shut up and sit on benches; they were used to 
sitting on the soft ground. 

The Commissioner consented, and desired them 
to say at what hour this afternoon it would suit 
them to meet him. It was now 1 o’clock. 

They named 3 o’clock, and the council adjourn- 
ed accordingly. 


Three o’clock, met again. 

Corron spoke on behalf of the chiefs: Their 
Great Father at Washington had never before 
sent a man to transact business with them, who 
had been so good to them as the present Commis- 
sioner. Others had been severe and harsh with 
them; but this time nothing disagreeable had 
occurred ; but the more they saw and heard from 
the Commissioner, the more they liked him ; that 
what he had suggested to them in the mornin 
had pleased them very much, and they thank 
him for it. 

As upon this morning, they had got 
together, and counted the number of those whom 
they wished to draw the awards. Some of 
them were persons who had formerly benefitted 
them, but were now poor. 

As they do not write, they had prepared some 
littte sticks, every one of which represented a 
person; the chiefs would in succession give in 
names, and for each name, when given, would 
throw down a stick till the number was com- 
pleted. 

The Commissioner reminded them that the 
number of names must not be less than fifty, in 
order that there might be no excessive aw 


1, 2. Corron then gave the names of Robert 
'Grignon and Luke Laborde. 8, 4. Chee-chee- 
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n-away gave John B, Jacobs and Marinette 
o 5. Show-anno-penesse gave Bart Cheva- 
lier. 6. Muk-atah-penesse gave Elizabeth Grig- 
non. 7. Wy-tauh-sauh gave Margaret Grignon, 
of Butte des Morts, and 8, Cawtische, or Catharine 
Kelso of Little Kakaline. 9. Quo-mah-nee-kin 
gave Alexis Laroche. 10, 11. Cheeh-quo-tuk 
ve P. B. Grignon and Archange Dequindre. 
2. Och-kee-nee-po-way gave Joseph Ducharm, 
of Shanty town. 18. Tahko gave Louis Beau- 
pre. 14. Cheehb-no-po-may’s son, (father de- 
ceased,) a lad and chief elect, named O-kay-naw- 
ay-see gave Mary Porlier,* of Oshkosh. 15. 
Qsh-kish-ke-nay-new gave Wm. Caldwell, of Pow- 
awhaykonnay. 16. Shaw-wan-non gave William 
Powell, of Winnebago County, and 17, Charles 
A. Grignon, of Grand Kakaline. 18. Wah- 
kee-chao gave Louis B. Porlier, of Butte des 
Morts. 19. Taw-taw-no-way gave Margaret, wife 
of Joseph Jourdain, of Winnebago Rapids. 20. 
Lamotte gave Louis Fortier, Bay Settlement, son 
of Ke-zhe-ha, and 21, Jean Baptiste Dumont, of 
Lake Powawhaykonnay. 22. Corron gave Josette 
Gauthier. 23. Sagetoke gave Josette, wife of 
Solomon Juneau, of Milwaukie, and 24, Lisette 
Laborde, of, Wau-kan. 25. Sho-nee-nien gave 
Alexander Grignon, of Grand Kakaline; 26, 
Jean Baptiste Dubay, of Wisconsin River, and 
27, Francoise, wife of Joseph Panquette, of 
Howard. 28. Lamotte gave Rosalie Dousman, 
of Powawhaykonnay. 29. Oshkosh gave Alex- 
ander, son of Paul Grignon, deceased, and 30, 
Paul Grignon, of Grand Chute. 31. Och-kee- 
nee-po-way gave Madaline Brunnette, of Prarie 
du Chien. 32. Tah-ko gave Amable Du Rocher, 
of Shanty town. 33. Osh-kish-kee-nay-new gave 
Marianne Walsworth, late Mayrand, Wisconsin 
River. 34. Little Wave gave Charles Carron, of 
Winnebago County. 35. Shaw-wan-on gave Jean 
Baptiste Macaby, Pewesbasbounilh 36. Show- 
anno-penesse gave Elizabeth McLeod, Menominee 
river. 37. Cheeh-quo-tuk gave Catharine M., 
widow of Louis Grignon, Green Bay. 38. Kee- 
shee-nao gave John Kitsen, jr., Menominee river. 
39. Chee-que-tum gave P. 8. Grignon, of Green 
Bay. 40. Wy-tau-sauh gave Susan Ducharm, 
wife of Louis. 41. Taw-taw-no-wa gave Ange- 
lique, wife of Peter Juneau, of Milwaukie. 42. 
Osh-kish-ke-nay-new gave Charles Porlier, son of 
Louis, of Big Butte des Morts. 43. Chee-chee- 
poe gave ne son of John B. Jacobs, 
enominee river. 44. Tah-ko gave Joseph 
Pricket, Fox river. 45. Lamotte gave Charles, 
son of P. L. Grignon, Astor. 46. Chee-que-tum 
gave Moneque Parent,wife of Dennis, Bay Settle- 
ment. 47. Lamotte gave Frangois Laframboise, 
Bay Settlement. 48. Sagatoke gave Amable 
Conville, of Powawhaykon-nay. 49. Corron gave 
Simon Beaupre, of Powawhaykonnay. 50. Osh- 
kosh gave Augustin David, son of Charles A. 





* See note at end of names. 
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Grignon, Grand Kakaline, and 51, Michael Ma- 
ealy, Astor. 


[Nore.—When the council had closed, it ap- 


peared that the chiefs had given 51 names, but 
that of Mary Porlier, No. 14, given by O-kay- 
naw-pee-nay-see, alad of about thirteen years old, 
not appearing among those previously presented 
to the sonal 

she is not of that class, and consequently not 
entitled, which reduces the number to 50, as con- 
templated. She was represented to be a woman 
who had taken some care of the young chief 
elect. } 


as of mixed blood, it is presumed 


This business being completed, the Commis- 


sioner explained to the chiefs his instructions re- 
lative to the amount awarded to orphans and 
imbeciles ; that it was not to be paid, as hereto- 
fore, to their guardians, but into the United States 
Treasury, for the purpose of investment in pro- 
ductive funds for the benefit of the parties re- 
spectively ; it having been found by experience, 
that money, in such cases, left with guardians, 
had frequently been misapplied, and diverted 
from the objects for which it was intended. The 
Commissioner requested the chiefs to aid him in 
ascertaining what individuals there were upon the 
roll coming within the scope of this instruction ; 
and also to appoint some of their number to be 
with him at the payment, in order to point out to 
him the parties named in the roll, to all of whom 
he was a stranger, and he could have no other 
evidence of their identity. He proposed there 
should be two—one chosen by them, and one by 
the Commissioner, who would pay their expenses. 


The chiefs did not seem pleased with the re- 


tention of the awards of orphans and imbeciles. 
After some conversation with each other, they 
told him they wanted another day yet to hold 
council with 
their hearts that they wished to express. To- 
morrow they would see him and give an answer 
to his proposal. 


im, for they had a good deal in 


Adjourned to 9 o’clock, A. M. 


(To be continued.) 





A WORD TO BOYS, 


Truth, says the Portland Tribune, is one of 
the rarest of gems. Many a youth has been lost 
to society by suffering it to tarnish, and foolishly 
throwing it away. If this gem still shines in 
your bosom, suffer nothing to displace or dim its 
lustre. 

Profanity isa mark of low breeding. Show 
us the man who commands the best respect ; an 
oath never trembles on his tongue. Read the 
catalogue of crime. Inquire the character of 
those who depart from virtue. Probably in most 
instances you will find them to be profane. 
Think of this, and let not a vile word disgrace 
you. 


Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed 
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traits! Be these yours, my boys, and we shall 
not fear. You will claim the respect and love of 
all. You are watched by your elders. Men 
who are looking for clerks and apprentices, have 
their eyes on you. If you are profane, vulgar, 
theatre-going, they will not choose you. If you 
are upright, steady and industrious, before long 
you will find places, kind masters, and the 

of a useful life before you. 

The true guide and light for professed Chris- 
tians, when propagating what they consider reli- 
gious truth, are contained in the expressive direc- 
— of the apostle Paul—“ Speaking the truth in 
ove.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 13, 1849, 


The writer in the North British Review, from 
whose essay the extracts in the article on the slave 
trade, which appears in this number, were copied, 
has entered into an elaborate, yet lucid argument to 
prove that the Brazilian slave trade and the labour 
which supports it, can be profitable only in conse- 
sequence of the ignorance and barbarism of the 
African population. For the natural resources of 
Africa, if properly‘understood, would furnish quite 
as lucrative employment as those of Brazil. Conse- 
quently all the destruction of life, and deterioration 
of physical capability, arising from the passage 
across the Atlantic, must be regarded, in an econo- 
mical view, as absolute loss. He therefore infers 
that the most effectual mode of suppressing the 
slave trade, would be to extend to that continent the 
blessings of civilization, and the advantages of 
peaceful and lawful commerce. To this reasoning 
no objections can be offered. Yet the remedy 
which is here suggested is painfully slow. And 
while we admit that this traffic owes its existence 
to the barbarism of the native population, we can- 
not fail to perceive that it has a powerful influence 
in perpetuating the ignorance and barbarism on 
which it depends. If no other remedy for this 
odious traffic can be devised, but the civilization of 
Africa, we must have before us the gloomy pros- 
pect of its continuance for ages to come. The ex- 
perience of more than thirty years has shown that 
the remedy is not to be furnished by a naval force. 
An armed intervention may lop off a few heads 
from the hydra, while the body retains all its vi- 
tality and recuperative force. If our ultimate hopes 
must rest on the tedious process of African civiliza- 
tion, it may be well to enquire whether other 
methods of destroying this traffic, though also tardy 
in their operation, ought not to be brought into 
action. 

The slave trade owes its vitality to slavery ; and 
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slavery derives its nourishment from the market for 
the produce of its labour. If we could effectually 
cut off the demand for the products of such labour, 
no naval force would be required to extinguish the 
traffic in the bones and sinews of men. Compli- 
cated as the commerce in the productions of slave 
labour now is, and varied as are the interests in- 
volved in it, we cannot reasonably expect a sudden 
change in our commercial relations. Yet here is 
evidently the vulnerable point; and a point, too, on 
which individuals, as well as communities, can ex- 
ercise an influence. To promote the civilization 
of Africa, requires agencies, not only slow in their 
operation, but difficult of access. But every one 
who withdraws his support from the market, which 
is replenished by the labour of slaves, diminishes, 
to a limited extent, the demand on which the sys. 
tem depends. If individual influence, on this com- 
plicated system, is necessarily small, it is not to be 
forgotten, that the pillar on which the fabric rests, 
is composed of individual] influence. We may also 
reflect that the example of each individual operates 
in a sphere of less or greater extent, upon the con- 
duct of others. And the higher the character, the 
greater will be the influence of the example. 

Whatever remedy may be devised for slavery or 
the slave trade, it is not to be expected that a sys 
tem which has grown with the growth of our nation, 
and extended its roots into all our commercial re- 
lations, can be exterminated without labour and sa- 
crifice. The Saviour, on a certain occasion, in- 
formed his disciples that the demon whom they had 
vainly attempted to exorcise, was of a kind that 
went not out but by prayer and fasting; and in the 
case before us, the fasting may probably be an es- 
sential condition. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Lockport, Ni- 
agara Co.,N. Y., on the 27th of last month, Tuomas 
E. Hartiey to Hutpan H., daughter of Mead At- 
water, all of Lockport. 





Drep,—At her residence, on the 23d of Seventh 
month last, Mrr1am Tausert, wife of William Tal- 
bert, aged about 62 years. And on the 26th of the 
same month, Samvet Pappock, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, in the 63d yea: of his age. Both these 
Friends lived in Union Co., Indiana—died of cho- 
lera—and were valuable Elders of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 





GREAT PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 
(Conciuded from page $7.) 

Mr. Vincent supported the general disarma- 
ment, because he considered that the giving 
effect to moral force in opposition to physical was 
the great object of this society ; but we had to 
encounter the most deep-rooted prejudices. In 
the spread of Christianity and its morality, of 
intelligence and education, was to be found the 
advent of universal peace. By keeping on foot 
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armies, we not only charge heavily our finances, 
but we indoctrinate our people with a love of 
military display and aggression, and in this we 
also enlist the feelings and imaginations of the 
fairest and loveliest of the human race, until a 
nation becomes impregnated with the insanity of 
military glory. Are we Utopian in proposing 
disarmament? No! Weare in accordance with 
that religion which says, “ Love one another.” 
We are only proposing to substitute mind for 
matter—reason for foree—and to attain that time 
when an ounce of intellect shall be better than a 
pound of shot. We should reduce our armies 
for the sake of our finances, to bring back into 
practical industry the hosts of men who are now 


| uselessly engaged in military life, to dissemi- 


nate the great principles of Christianity, and to 
bring happiness to the human race. Let France 
and England, for the sake of liberty, for the sake of 
humanity, for the sake of commerce, for the sake of 
every interest dear to humanity, associate in the 
great work we now endeavour to promote ; let them 

in disarmament, and a step will be taken in 
that direction which shall embrace the welfare of 
the whole human race. Let us not suppose that 
this lies with the governments—it is with the 
people. When governments are wrong it is when 
the people are not right. Let us not be stayed by 
statements of Utopian absurdity or impossibility. 
With us, aided by the book, the pen, the tongue, 
a moral reason, our only weapons, all is pos- 
sible. 

R. Cobden addressed the Assembly in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

I join with all my heart in the wish expressed 
by one of the speakers that we could have one 
universal language. Nevertheless, I am a little 
afraid that there might be a dispute even among 
the friends of peace, as to which of the thousand 
dialects of the world ought to prevail, and that 
oceans of ink at least would be shed before it was 
decided. In the meantime, let every country 
enjoy in peace its own dictionary and grammar ; 
and it is on this principle, recollecting that I am 
in the metropolis of France, that I prefer to 
throw myself upon the well known politeness of a 
French audience, whilst I address to them a few 
words in broken French, rather than be guilty of 
an act of foreign intervention, even in the matter 
ad eee So much has been said, and so well 
said, by the eloquent speakers who have preceded 
me, that I do not feel it necessary to add a 
word to the general argument ; but should wish 
to draw your attention for a moment to the man- 
ner in which the governments of your country 
and mine have augmented their standing arma- 
ments, in mutual rivalry and defiance of each 
other. I speak only of our navies and coast 
defences, for we do not pretend to enter into com- 
Petition with you in respect to your army. Do 
not be alarmed, I am net going to infringe upon 
the wise regulations of the Con , which for- 
bid our alluding to the politics of the day. Uhn- 
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fortunately, my subject extends back for man 
years, and implicates several ministries of bot 
countries, although your present government must 
certainly be exempt from all responsibility in the 
matter. During the last thirteen years you and 
we have been constantly increasing our navies, 
adding to our coast defences, enlarging our arse- 
nals, building new basins for steam vessels, and 
constructing fresh harbours of refuge. No sooner 
is the keel of another line-of-battle ship laid down 
in your dockyards than forthwith fresh hammers 
begin to resound at Plymouth ; a new forge has 
hardly begun to work at Cherbourg, when imme- 
diately the sparks are seen to fly from fresh an- 
vils at Plymouth, and vice versa. The conse- 
quence has been that the cost of our navies has 
been increased 50 per cent. in a time of peace. 
My first objection to this is its supreme folly— 
for, as both countries increase their naval strength 
in equal proportions, neither party has gained 
anything by the change, the only result being a 
pure waste to the amount of the augmentation. 
My next objection is the extreme hypocrisy of 
the system; for, at the very time that all this 
increase of armament has been going on, our re- 
spective governments have been exchanging assu- 
rances of mutual feelings of friendship and good 
will. If these professions were made in sin- 
cerity and truth, where was the necessity for 
more ships of war and more coast defences? An 
individual does not cover himself with armour in 
the presence of his friends, unless, indeed, he 
happens to be mad. But my greatest objection 
to these vast armaments is, that they tend to ex- 
cite dangerous animosities between two nations, 
and to perpetuate fear, hatred and suspicion, pas- 
sions which find their gratification instinctively in 
war, and here is the great reason why this Con- 
gress desires, in the terms of the motion now be- 
fore it, to bring the nations into a system of dis- 
armament. Now, how shall this be accomplished ? 
Why, by teaching our respective governments 
this little arithmetical problem, of which, in times 
past, they seem to have been ignorant, namely, 
that if two nations are both armed in a time of 
peace up to a certain point, say six, they are not 
relatively stronger than if their armaments stood 
both at three, and that they would be equally 
strong if they disarmed altogether? But, you, 
the taxpayers of France, will see that there is an 
immense difference to your pockets. Do not, 
however, let us deceive ourselves with the idea 
that we shall easily succeed in teaching this little 
arithmetical lesson to our governments. I speak 
from long experience when I say that none are so 
difficult to teach as professional statesmen. They 
are so devoted to routine, and so fortified in self- 
sufficiency, that they do not easily believe that 
any wisdom exists in the world, excepting that 
which radiates from their bureaux. Do you then 
‘suppose that they will listen readily to the advice 
of this C ? On the contrary, they are at 
this moment laughing at.us as Utopians, theorists 
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and dreamers. And yet I think the result of 


their system, in a financial point of view, ought 
to make them more modest. I ask the govern- 
ments of Europe, Can you continue your present 
financial system for ten years longer? With 
searcely one exception, they must answer, “ No.” 
Is it then Utopian on the part of this Congress 
to arouse their attention to the subject, to point 
to the great gulf which yawns before them—to 
show that the danger of financial ruin, which 
they lose sight of, is far more imminent than the 
danger of foreign attack, which they so con- 
stantly dread and so diligently provide against ? 
Even in this, the lowest point of view, as a question 
merely of finance, you stand justified before the 
world for holding this convention of nations. It 
is time that the people interfered, and the gov- 
ernments of the world ought to tender you their 


thanks for having, by this fraternal shaking of 


hands across the Atlantic and the Channel, facili- 
tated that process of disarmament which is called 
for alike upon every principle of humanity and 
sound policy. 

M. Coquerel, representative of the people, 
rose, and said that he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the interesting circum- 
stances connected with the volume which he held 
in his hand. Ser hon. gentleman here held up 
a little black bound book.] It was an essay on 
the best means of bringing about a state of gene- 
ral peace in Europe, with the double motto of 
Beati Pacifici and Cedunt arma toge.* The 
date of this little work was 1693, and the author 
was the celebrated William Penn, one of the foun- 
ders of the Society of Friends. There was every 
presumption in favour of the opinion that this was 
the very copy that had been originally presented by 
the author to Queen Mary of England, as on 
each cover were to be seen the royal initials of 
her Majesty. The volume had been the day 
before presented by M. A. Barbier to the person 
then speaking, in order that it might be preserved 
in the library of the Protestant Church of the 
Oratoire, as a memorial of the first meeting of 


the Peace Congress at Paris. 
Amos Walker, member of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, add the meet- 


ing, declaring that for twenty years the question 
- been before the people of the United States. 

ntiments of peace were gaining ground in the 
world, and the times were surely very differ- 
ent now from what they were when trial by battle 
was the mode of deciding all disputes. Great, 
indeed, was the difference ; for now a grand pre- 
liminary congress was proposed to bring about 
universal pacification. hat law of nations, he 
would ask, was there to oppose such a Congress ? 
The Peace Congress recommended a Congress of 
Nations—a permanent Court of arbitration. The 
principle being once admitted, the next thing 





* Blessed are the peacemakers—Arms give place to 
the gown ; an emblem of peace. 





would be to decide on the best means of carryip 
it out. The necessity of defining the powers ty 
be possessed by the high convention was strongly 
felt. In all written constitutions defects might 
be found, even in that of Great Britain. The 
preliminary Congress pro that the decisioy 
of the High Court of Arbitration should be pre. 
viously submitted to the ratification of the partic 
interested. He was aware that objections had 
been raised to such a course. It had been said 
that nations would not consider themselves bound 
by any decision of the kind; that objection, he 
was of opinion, would fall before the idea of self. 
interest, by which every nation must be actuated 
in its desire to have its disputes settled without 
having recourse to arms. Another objection was 
the difference of institutions in various nations— 
some republican, others monarchical, others abso. 
lute and despotic. This objection would be re. 
moved by the provision that, at the preliminary 
Congress, the institutions of no country should 
be interfered with. But, amongst the various 
nations, was it likely that any one would dare to 
stand isolated? Certainly not—the voice of the 
people would everywhere make itself heard, ahd 
that voice was now felt to be paramount. With 
regard to another objection that had been raised, 
that governments would not be bound by such 
ratifications, he would reply that no doubt ought 
to be entertained on this point. England, France, 
Prussia or Russia, when once they had given 
their assent, would never retract their words. 





A Testimony of Kingston Monthly Meeting, 
England, concerning JouN BELL, deceased. 


‘The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight them- 
selves in the abundance of peace.’’ 

We believe that this animating truth was 
strikingly exemplified in the experience of this 
our dear departed friend. 

He was the son of Jacob and Sarah Bell, of 
Plaistow, Essex, and was born in London in the 
year 1774. The pious example of his parents 
was greatly blessed to him; his character through 
life was marked by Christian plainness and sim- 

licity, and he was scrupulously concerned to up- 
hold the distinguishing principles and testimonies 
of our religious Society. There is good ground 
to believe that from childhood, an earnest desire 
prevailed in his heart that his natural disposition 
should be subdued by the grace of God ; and in 
the progress of the work of regeneration he endur- 
ed many close conflicts. He served an appret- 
ticeship to our late friend Frederick Smith, in the 
Haymarket, Westminster, by whom he was justly 
valued and esteemed for his diligence and fidelity ; 
and at this time, through the visitations of 
Heavenly Love, he was preserved in great tender- 
ness of spirit. 

In the year 1802 he married Eliza, the eldest 
daughter of our friends Frederick and Sarah 
Smith; and on this connexion the Divine blessing 
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evidently rested. The cordial encouragement 
afforded by his beloved wife to the faithful per- 
formance of those religious services which were 
required of him, contributed much to that con- 
j and domestic happiness which he was 
favoured largely to enjoy. Her decease took place 
in the year 1839. ‘ 

It pleased Divine Providence anne to 

per his engagements in business; and whilst 
increasing in outward substance, he was evidently 
canal to observe the apostolic injunction, 
“not to trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth richly all things to enjoy ;” and 
whilst ready with liberal hand to help the needy, 
he was careful to cherish that unostentatious spirit 
which forbears to let “the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth.” 

He first spoke in our religious meetings as a 
minister in the year 1797; and although his 
communications were neither long nor very fre- 
quent, yet the concern they manifested for the 
welfare of his friends, and the prosperity of the 
cause of truth, together with the simplicity with 
which they were expressed, rendered them truly 
acceptable. His offerings in this solemn service 
not unfrequently opened the way for his fellow- 
labourers in the Gospel, and tended to promote 
the arising of the well-spring of life in our meet. 
ings. 

He was at various times united with other 
Friends in religious visits to different parts of this 
nation and in Scotland, to the satisfaction of 
Friends and the peace of his own mind. 

At an advanced period of his life, our dear 
friend believed it right to lay before our Monthly 
Meeting a concern which had for many years 
rested on his mind, to visit, in Gospel love, some 
parts of Australia; and after passing through 
much deep conflict of spirit, in the year 1838 he 
laid this prospect before us, and at the same time 
expressed his belief, that if it were right for him 
toenter upon this field of service, a fellow-labourer, 
in the station of a minister, deeply baptized for 
the work, would, in due time, be prepared to ac- 
company him therein. 

After the lapse of about two years, no such 
companion having offered, he again brought the 
subject before his friends, and expressed his wil- 
lingness to go himself in simple faith, even with- 
out such a fellow-labourer, should it appear to 
them to be in the ordering of Divine Wisdom. 
This weighty and important concern was very 
solidly considered by the Quarterly Meeting, 
which came to the deliberate and united judgment, 
“that in the unbounded mercy of the Most High, 
the surrender of the will was permitted to be the 
accepted offering.” 

After this olan of the Quarterly Meeting, 
our dear friend was relieved of the burden whic 
had long pressed so heavily upon him, and he was 
subsequently permitted to enjoy that of 
mind which is the rich reward of the faithful and 
dedicated servants of the Lord. 
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cation to his Divine Master’s service, and in his 
daily walk he was remarkable for his humble de- 
portment. The lowly opinion which he enter- 
tained of himself manifested the sufficiency of 
Divine Grace to preserve under the temptations 
incident to a state of affluence: we believe that 
he could sincerely adopt the language of the Psalm- 
ist, “ Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor my 
eyes lofty, neither do I exercise myself in great 
matters, nor in things too high for me.” 

In his last illness, which was of short duration, 
he was spared much bodily suffering, and the 
peace and love which clothed his mind rendered 
his death-bed a scene of instruction and consola- 
tion to his friends. Those who visited him dur- 
ing this time felt it a privilege to witness the 
support with which he was favoured, and the 
calmness with which he looked forward to the 
termination of his earthly existence. The sub- 
jects he dwelt most upon were the love of his 
Saviour, and his own unworthiness, or rather 
nothingness. He repeatedly said, ‘‘ I am wonder- 
fully cared for ;’—‘* What should I do if it were 
not for the blood of Christ ?—I cannot express 
to you the faith that I have in his love.” The 
overflowing sense of this love induced the most 
affectionate expressions to those around him, and 
he frequently spoke of his absent friends in a 
manner that evinced his interest in their welfare. 
He once said, “‘I lie very quietly here; I can- 
not describe the quiet that I feel.”” To a near 
relative who expressed the comfort he felt on 
seeing him so peaceful and free from bodily pain, 
he replied, “It is all through the love of my 
Saviour; the Everlasting Arm is underneath.” 

He was thus preserved in calmness and in 
peace, patiently waiting for the coming of his 
Lord, till the shackles of mortality were laid 
aside, and his purified spirit was permitted, we 
doubt not, to join the company of those “who 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

He died on the 14th of 1st month, 1849; and 
his remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground, at Croydon, on the 21st of the same 
month. Aged 74 years: a minister 51 years. 








UPHAM’S LIFE OF M. GUYON. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


It is at this period of the life of M. Guyon that 
her history becomes interwoven with that of 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, in a remarkable 
manner. Of the character of this distinguished 
man, whose personal history is so generally known, 
it is hardly o to speak. The remarks, 
however, of the Chancellor, Dr, Aguesseau, on 
Fenelon, seem to me to be so striking, as well as 
just, that I am tempted to quote them here. 
“ Fenelon,” says the Chancellor, “was one of 
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those uncommon men who are destined to give 
lustre to their age; and who do equal honour to 
human nature by their virtues, and to literature 
by their superior talents. He was affable in his 
deportment, and luminous in his discourses ; the 
peculiar qualities of which were a rich, delicate 
and powerful imagination, but which never let 
its power be felt. His eloquence had more of 
mildness in it than of vehemence, and he triumph- 
ed as much by the charms of his conversation as 
by the superiority of his talents. He ~~ 
brought himself to the level of his company ; he 
never entered into disputation ; and he sometimes 
appeared to yield to others at the very time that he 
was leading them. Grace dwelt upon his lips. 
He discussed the greatest subjects with facility, 
and upon the most barren he scattered the flowers 
of rhetoric.” 

Fenelon, who added ardent piety to the highest 
order of talents, and to the graces of expression 
and manner which so arrested the attention of the 
historian and biographers of his times, had formed 
the purpose, under the inspiration of that great 
power who is the life of all holy purposes, to live 
me act solely for what he deemed the cause of 


His first plans were of missionary labour in the 
distant lands of America and Greece, but in these 
he was disappointed. It was not the design of 
Providence to employ him there. There was 
work for him in France. 

It was part of the system of Louis Fourteenth 
to establish throughout his dominions an uni- 
formity of religion; and so desirous was he of 
making the Roman Catholic the exclusive religion 
of his Bteden, that he united together different 
and discordant systems of proselytism, and added 
the milder methods of persuasion to the argument 
of the sword. 

There were men among the Protestants who 
could never be terrified, but might possibly be 
convinced, and knowing the tenacity of their 
opinions, if not the actual strength of their theo- 
logical position, he was desirous of sending reli- 
gious teachers among them, who were distinguish- 
ed for their ability, mildness and prudence. It 
was under these circumstances, and with these 
views, that he cast his eye upon the Abbe de Fe- 
nelon. The young Abbe waited upon the king. 
He received from the monarch’s lips the commis- 
sion which indicated the field, and the nature of 
his labours. The labour assigned him was the 
difficult one of showing to the Protestants whose 
property had been pillaged, whose families had been 
scattered, and whose blood had been shed like 
water, the truth and excellence of the religion of 
their persecutors. Fenelon, who understood the 
imperious disposition of Louis, and at the same 
time felt an instinctive aversion to the violent 
course he was pursuing, saw the difficulty of his 
position. He consented, however, to undertake 
this trying and almost hopeless embassy, on one 
condition only, a condition which shows the bene- 


volence of his character, and the soundness of hig 
judgment at this early period of his life: namely, 
that the armed force should be removed from the 
province to which he should be sent as a mis 
sionary, and that military coercion should cease. 

It was in the distant province of Poitou, which 
Louis had assigned him, that Fenelon first heanj 
of M.Guyon. Here he became acquainted with 
the remarkable story of her missionary labours, 
of her writings on religion and religious experi. 
ence, and of the high and somewhat peculiar cha. 
racter of her piety. After nearly three years resi. 
dence in the province, having completed the 
labours of his mission, in which he eminently 
secured the respect and affection of those from 
whom he differed in opinion, he passed, on his 
return, in the latter part of the year 1688, through 
the city of Montargis, the early scene of M. Guy. 
on’s life. Here he was interested by the unani- 
mous testimonies which he heard of her piety and 
goodness. When he reached Paris, he learned 
that the woman, whom something in his heart 
told him he ought not only to see, but to lear 
from her own lips the principles on which “wa had 
made so t religious pro , was in disgrace 
with deocdnninds wh tad aunt him in the im- 
portant mission of Poitou, and who contemplated 
placing him in still more responsible situations. 
It is true, Louis had released her from prison, but 
he neither then, nor ever afterwards, expressed 
anything but distrust of her opinions, and either 
indifference or aversion to her person. Had Fene- 
lon, knowing as he did the jealous and imperious 
tendencies of the mind of Louis, consulted merely 
worldly interest, he would have avoided her. But 
following the suggestions of his own benevolent 
heart, and of that silent voice which God utters 
in the souls of those who love him, he did other- 
wise. 

Of her first interview with Fenelon, M. Guyon 
says—“ Some days after my release from prison, 
having heard of the Abbe de Fenelon, my mind 
was taken up with him with much force and 
sweetness. It seemed to me that the Lord would 
make me an instrument of spiritual good to him; 
and that in the experience of a common spiritual 
advancement, he would unite us together in a very 
intimate manner. I had an opportunity of seeing 
him the next day. I inw:rdly felt, however, that 
this interview, without failing to increase his in- 
terest in the subject of the interior life, did not 
fully satisfy him.” 

“Tt was in the early part of the next day that 
I saw him again, at the house of the Duchess of 
Bethune. My soul desired that he might be all 
that the Lord would have him to be. We re- 
mained together for some time in silent prayer, 
and not without a spiritual blessing. During 
eight whole days he rested as a burden on my 
spirit. During that time my soul suffered and 
wrestled for him; and then the agony of my 
spirit passing away, I found inward rest. Since 
that time, looking upon him as one wholly given 
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to the Lord, I had felt myself united to him 
without any obstacle, and our union of spirit has 
; ever since, after a manner pure and 
ineffable. My soul has seemed to be united to 
his in the bond of Divine love, as was that of 
Jonathan to David. The Lord has given me a 
view of the great desigus he has upon this person, 
and how dear he is to him.” 

The following is an extract from one of her 
letters to Fenelon—“ The prayer which I offer for 
you is not the work of the creature. It is not a 
prayer self made, formal and outward. It is the 
voice of the Holy Ghost uttering itself in the 
soul; an inward burden which man cannot pre- 
vent nor control. The Holy Ghost prays with 

ect. 

“ God’s designs will be accomplished upon you. 
I speak with confidence ; but I think it cannot be 
otherwise. You may delay the result by resist- 
ance, but you cannot hinder it. Opposition to 
God who comes to reclaim the full dominion of 
the heart, can have no other effect than to increase 
and prolong the inward suffering. Pardon the 
Christian plainness with which I express myself.” 
J. M. pe LA Morne Guyon. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 
THE POLICY OF ARMED PREVENTION.—ITS FAILURE. 


Much attention has been bestowed of late years 
by leading British statesmen, upon the policy 
pursued by Great Britain in connexion with other 
countries, for the prevention and abolition of the 
slave trade. 

Millions of dollars have been expended, and 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and yet 
this detestable traffic continues. The civilized 
world has heard with horror of the enormities 
committed by the monsters engaged in this un- 
holy commerce, while humanity has wept tears 
of blood at the sufferings of the victims. Children 
have been torn from their parents, wives from 
their husbands, and have been forced within nar- 
row limits amidst pestilence and death, and yet, 
alas! the awful work has not been interrupted to 
any considerable extent, and the means of preven- 
tion have been found to be wholly inadequate. 
We have before us several official reports upon 
the subject, as made to the House of Commons, 
as well as an able article in the North British Re- 
view. The policy of armed prevention has been 
in operation for about thirty years, and at an an- 
nual average cost to Great Britain alone, of half 
a million sterling. Nevertheless, the testimony 
is, that little, comparatively speaking, has been 
accomplished. The official reports lead to the 
conclusion that the coercive measures employed, 
have not merely failed to check the supply of 
slaves to Brazil, but that, on the other hand, they 


have had the effect of greatly seapevecng ts 
horrors of the middle pone and the sufferings 
endured by the negroes in the Barracoons on the 
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coast of Africa, as well as of very materially pre- 
judicing the interests of merchants trading to that 
country. 

To interrupt and finally overcome slavery, and 
the importation of slaves into Brazil, Great Bri- 
tain, together with Brazil, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the United States, enterod into a League 
of Armed Prevention, by which cruisers were to 
be stationed off the Coast of Africa, for the pur- 
pose of seizing upon all slavers that should make 
their appearance. Thousands have been thus re- 
scued, but the numbers compared with the general 
exportation, risks, privations and cost, are regard- 
ed as quite inconsiderable. The horrors of the 
traffic may be adequately appreciated by a perusal 
of the following, which we gather from one of 
the reports. 

“On being asked,—‘ Are you aware of what 
number of slaves might have been landed in Brazil 
from the coast of Africain 1847?’ Dr. Cliffe says, 
‘Taking it from November, 1846, to November, 
1847, we estimate the quantity at not less than 
60,000, and not excceding, perhaps, 65,000 landed 
alive.’ Being further asked,—‘ Are you at all 
aware of what number of slaves might have been 
taken from the coast of Africa for the purpose of 
landing 65,000 men in Brazil?’ Dr. Cliffe re- 
plies, ‘The only plan of calculation is from the 
captains, or those employed in it, stating that 
they receive on board their different vessels a 
certain amount of men. To produce that number, 
with what are taken by English cruisers, and 
what die in various ways, not less than 100,000 
would leave the coast of Africa, to produce that 
amount of living subjects in Brazil at the present 
time.’ And this witness further states that this 
‘was rather a general calculation ; it could not be 
entirely accurate by any means; but he thinks 
that the number was rather under-stated than 
over-stated.’ ”” 

Here, then, we see it stated that in order to 
realize 60,000 living slaves, 100,000 must leave 
the coast of Africa. A small portion of the re- 
mainder are seized by the cruisers, and the rest 
die by the way. The British Review says further, 
“if it be true that the demand for slaves in Bra- 
zil is not so adequately met, since the introduction 
of our coercive measures, as before that event, it 
would necessarily follow, upon the principles of 
supply and demand, that the price of negroes 
there would be greater now than then; but, in- 
stead of this being the case, we find that it is 
rather the reverse. In 1790, when slaves were 
transported to Brazil without let or hindrance, 
their average price there was forty moidores a head, 
equal to £54 sterling. In 1847, when for thirty 
years we have been attempting to put down the 
trade, their ave price is 400 dollars, to 400 
dollars, equal to £50 to £45. If the prin- 
ciples of political economy are to be relied upon, 

the prices now quoted prove that the supply of 
slaves to Brazil, in 1847, is even ampler than it 
was in 1790, and they, moreover, corroborate the 
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correctness of Dr. Cliffe’s calculations above men- 
tioned.” 

The reviewer follows out the subject in this 
forcible manner : 

“To the comand possessed by our African 
cruisers we have already alluded, and seen how 
extremely limited it is. Hence we find that two 
most important, and, to the efficient working of 
our Revenue Police, essential elements, are en- 
tirely wanting to our Preventive Squadron. And 
when we remark that even the former system, 
possessed as it is of an unlimited right of search, 
and acting as it does from the most commanding 
situation, is still unable to achieve the end it has 
in view, viz., to prevent the introduction of smug- 
gled goods into this country, can we doubt much 
whether the latter system, as now pursued, be 
able to attain its object, when we consider, that 
with far inferior means of prevention, and these 
means less efficiently employed, it aims at the de- 
struction of a trade, the gains of which are nearly 
ten times greater, and, as a consequence, the in- 
ducements to its prosecution about ten times more 
powerful ?” 

“ Instead of stationing our cruisers off Brazil 
and Cuba, which is the destination of the slaver, 
and there attempting to prevent the landing of 
his cargo, we place them thousands of miles re- 
moved from either of these places, along the west 
coast of Africa, from the Senegal to Benguela, 
there attempting to prevent the embarkation of 
his cargo. But, in so stationing our cruisers, are 
we not attacking the slaver at a point the least 
disadvantageous for him—at one where he is best 
able to escape or resist—or where, if captured he 
should be, he is subject to the least possible loss 
and vexation? When his vessel has just been 
armed and stored for the voyage, for which, being 
well acquainted with its nature he has made ample 
preparation, when his crew are newly aboard, and 
still uninfected by disease, and when animated by 
the assurance, that if, at this favourable period for 
him, he but conduct his vessel, whether by strata- 

m or force, beyond the line of cruisers which 
coe around the coast, his after voyage will be 
performed in safety, and without molestation, the 
slaver passes his trial for escape at the very point 
where, of all others, he would prefer doing so. 
His fate is thus soon decided ; and, instead of 
crossing the wide Atlantic ere he be assured what 
it is to be, he is either immediately captured, or 
at once certified for his safety. In the former 
ease, he has at least been spared delay, anxiety 
and labour, all of which enter as very important 
elements into his calculations ; and in the latter, 
he has secured his object at the very outset of his 
vo age.” 

ut it is an easy thing tocomplain. All admit 
the enormity of the traffic that is carried on—all 
concede that the policy hitherto pursued, although 
dictated by the purest philanthropy, has not 
answered the expectations of its friends. What 
then should be done? What other plan should 


be adopted? The Committee to whom the ey}. 
ject was referred, conclude their Report by cy. 
pressing their opinion that no modification of the 
system of force can effect the suppression of the 
slave trade. But they add—*“ Your Committe 
entertain the hope that the internal improvemep; 
and civilization of Africa will be one of the most 
effective means of checking the slave trade ; anj 
for this purpose that the instruction of the natives 
by missionary labours, by education, and by 4) 
other practical efforts, and the extension of legiti. 
mate commerce, ought to be encouraged wherever 
the influence of England can be directed, and 
especially where it has already been beneficially 
exerted.” —Jnquirer. 





LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER MINES. 


Extract from the remarks made by J.§, 
Hodge, on the Mineral region of Lake Superior, 
at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held recently at 
Cambridge : 

“The mines are wrought wholly for native 
copper. The veinstone with scattered particles, 
furnish what is called stamp work ; which is 
crushed under heavy stamps, and then washed; 
the lumps are called pred ore, being packed in 
barrels for transportation; and the masses, after 
being cut up into pieces not exceeding two tons 
in weight, are shipped in bulk. The size of some 
of these masses is so enormous as almost to ex- 
ceed belief. They have been broken up in the 
Cliff mine of 60 and even 80 tons in weight. 
Such pieces are reduced in the mine to fragments 
of seven tons weight and less, and after being 
hoisted to the surface are still further reduced. 

At the Minesota Mine, near the Ontonagon 
River, I had an opportunity of examining, in 
June, the most extraordinary mass yet met with. 
Two shafts had been sunk on the line of the vein 
150 feet apart. At the depth of about 39 feet 
they struck massive copper, which lay in a huge 
sheet with the same underlay as that of the vein 
—about 55 deg. towards the North. Leaving 
this sheet as a hanging wall, a level was run ut- 
der it connecting the two shafts. For this whole 
distance of 150 feet the mass appears to be con- 
tinuous, and how much farther it goes on the 
line of the vein either way there is no evidence, 
nor besidé to what depth it penetrates in the solid 
vein. I examined it with care, striking it repeat- 
edly with my hammer in order to detect, if possi- 
ble, by the sound, any break or interruption there 
might be in the mass—for a thin scale of stone 
encrusted it sometimes and concealed the face of 
the metal. Examinations had been made by 
drilling through this scale, where it attained the 
thickness of an inch or so ; but in no place had 
any sign of a break been found. It formed the 
hots highs wall of the level, showing a width 
of at least eight feet above the floor in which its 
lower edge was lost. It had been cut through in 
only one place, where a partial break afforded 4 











convenient opportunity. Measuring the thick- 




















ness here, as well as the irregular shape of the 

p admitted, it was found somewhat to exceed 
ee feet. Assuming the thickness to average 
only one foot, there would be in this mass 1200 
cubic feet, or about 250 tons—still it is not safe 
to assume even one foot, for the masses vary ex- 
tremely in thickness. 

The mode adopted to remove these masses is 
to cut channels through them with cold chisels, 
after they are shattered by large sand blasts put 
in behind them. Grooves are cut with the chisels 
across their smallest places, one man holding and 
another striking, as in drilling. A chip of cop- 
per, three quarters of an inch wide, and up to six 
inches in length, is taken out, and the process is 
repeated until the groove passes through the mass. 
The expense of this work is from $8 to $12 per 
superficial foot of the face exposed. Fragments 
of yeinstone enclosed in the copper prevent the 
use of saws. A powerful machine, occupying lit- 
tle room, is much needed, which would perform 
more economically this work. 

The greatest thickness of any mass cut through 
at the Cliff Mine, has been about three feet. 
Their occurrence through the vein is not regular. 
Barren spots alternate with productive portions. 
The same is the case in allthe mines. The total 
product of the Cliff Mine, for the year 1848, is 
estimated at 830 tons, averaging 60 per cent. 
During the present year more than half this 
amount has been already sent down, and there is 
enough more on the surface, and in sight in the 
mine, to warrant the belief that 1000 tons will 
be the product of the year’s work, or 600 tons of 
copper. The whole amount of copper annually 
imported into the United States, is about the 
value of $2,000,000, or about 5400 tons. But 
little has been supplied from our own mines. 
Nine such mines, then, as the Cliff, would render 
us independent of foreign supplies. From pre- 
sent appearances, after careful examination of the 
region, and consideration of the progress made in 
mining since my last visit in 1846, I feel myself 
warranted in expressing a decided conviction that 
this amount of copper must be supplied in a very 
few years, and this metal soon become, as lead 
already has, one of export instead of import. The 
recent failures of mining speculations widely un- 
dertaken, and ignorantly and extravagantly con- 
ducted, may for a time check the development of 
these mines, but their wonderfully rich character 
is now beginning to be properly appreciated, as 
well as the reliance which may be put in the sur- 
face-appearances of the veins. Some curious fea- 

tures in their character and distribution have 
been detected, which have heretofore escaped ob- 
servation for want of sufficient data, and which 
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judgment of the lamented Dr. Houghton, par- 
ticularly so in his predictions of the disastrous 
effects that must result from such speculations as 
have caused the country to be overrun by hordes 
of adventurers. 


The silver found associated with the copper has 


not proved of much importance, perhaps for the 
reason that the greater part of it is purloined by 
the miners. The Cliff Mine has probably yielded 
more than $30,000 worth, of which not more 
than a tenth part has been secured by the pro- 
prietors. I saw myself, the present season, no 
less than six pounds and eight ounces of lum 
and bars of silver seized in the hands of an a 
sconding workman.” 





ENGLISH ITEMS. 
September 12.—The following facts connected 


with our population are of a peculiarly interesting 
nature. They show, in the first place, that, 
whilst our people are increasing faster than those 
of any other country in Europe, the great major- 
ity of the increase are tolerably well taken care 
of, and reasonably prosperous. 


While Great Britain has increased her popula- 


tion in a given time 1.95 per cent., France has 
increased hers only 0.68 per cent.; Austria 0.85 ; 
Prussia 1.84; Saxony 1.45; Wurtemberg 0.01, 
and Holland 0.90. The rate of increase, both in 


Austria and France, is rapidly diminishing. The 
former, at a previous date, increased at the rate 
of 1.30, the latter very nearly 1.00 per cent. 

We hear a great deal in England about our 
poor, and, unfortunately for our comfort, we can- 
not stir without seeing too much and too many 
of them ; yet the sober reality of facts and figures 
has a tendency to convince us that, however 
great may be the evil and severe the suffering, 
neither is probably so extensive as we sometimes 
imagine. The pauperism of England is a stereo- 
typed subject: of reproach, and it is a standing 
topic with foreign writers and domestic malcon- 
tents. We admit the evil, we lament its increase ; 
we do not diminish either by finding that the 
plague-spot of pauperism is far larger and deeper 
We say 
more about such evils here than is said in other 
countries. It is far better, however, to know our 
faults, though they bring us to shame, than to 
sit over a volcano, in ignorance of its existence, 
till it bursts forth in horrible destruction. 

Many persons who dwell upon our pauperism 
overlook the growth of our middle classes. Be- 
tween 1831 and 1841 the number of adult males 
in Great Britain increased 630,000; . but the 
number of those employed in agriculture—the 
most destitute portion of our population—dimin- 


will, I believe, be found of great consequence in | ished 19,065. The bulk of the increase, there 
the selection of the best localities. These, after | fore—implying an addition of upwards of 2,000,- 
farther examination, I may at another time make | 000 souls—was of the upper and middle classes, 
public. The history of these mines, so far, has | the better sort of artisans and the comparatively 
remarkably proved the foresight and excellent! well paid labourers of the town. Within the last 
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twenty years our towns have wonderfully in- 
creased, and that increase has generally been of 
houses that bespeak comfort, and very often 
opulence. Uncomfortably and inefficiently as we 

mit our poorer population to be lodged, they 
are very much better off than the poor in Paris, 
Rouen or Lisle. According to the report of the 
Board of Health, 1,000,000 of persons are crowd- 
ed in Paris into little more than 40,000 houses, 
being at the rate of 25 to a house; while in Lon- 
don 2,000,000 of people have 280,000 houses, 
or about 7 toa house. The population of Lon- 
don is, therefore, much better lodged than that of 
Paris. Depressing the condition of other poor 
populations does not raise that of our own, 
and we cannot be gratified at the contemplation 
of a pauperism more degraded than that which 
we see around us; but we fear, much as has been 
said about the condition of the lower classes in 
England, that it is better than that of the same 
classes in France, and that they are at least as 
well off as the poor of any nation in Europe. As 
Englishmen this may give us pleasure, but it 
cannot add to the satisfaction of the philanthro- 

ist to be told that so much misery yet exists 
Cale as it were, over the universal human 


family. 





BREATHINGS OF PEACE. 


How sweet to the soul are the breathings of peace, 
When the still voice of pardon bids sorrows to cease! 
When the welcome of mercy falls soft on the ear,— 
Come hither, ye laden,—ye weary, draw near. 


There’s a rest for the soul that on Jesus relies ;— 
There’s a home for the homeless, prepared in the skies ; 
There's a joy in believing—a hope and a stay, 

Which the world cannot give, nor the world take away. 


Oh ! had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
And mount on the pinion’ of faith to the sky ; 
Where the still and smal! breathings on earth that are 


given, 
Shall be changed to the anthem and chorus of heaven. 





Extracted for Friends’ Review. 
TRIALS OF THE WORLD. 


“ This world is full of suffering; along the mournful 
air 

The notes of sad complaining are ringing every where. 

Love shieldeth not its idols from death’s unsparing 
darts 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed and 
broken hearts. 

Yet were no clouds of sorrow along our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a Paradise we scarce would 
change for Heaven. 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod 

To discipline the spirit, and to draw it nigh to God— 

To raise the heart to Heaven with a meek and holy 
trust 

And silence its repinings that have bowed it to the 

ust ; 

We may not see the purpose why our hearts are pierced 
and riven, 

Yet with a full undoubting trust let us still look up to 
Heaven. 


“ This fen is full of trial, yet we know that Om 
above 

Looks ever down upon us with a sympathizing love, 

And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride, 

For the heart hath not a sorrow with which He was 
not tried. 

Oh let us then be patient, be meek and murmur not, 

Though clouds and gloom and shadows surround oy 
earthly lot, 

And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy One 

Who meekly bore and suffered to win for us a crown, 


“We know that life hath mysteries, for God hath not 
designed 

To shed his great Omniscience on the lowly, finite 
mind 

But when the soul is ransomed and the fount of lif 
unsealed, 

The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be revealed, 

Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 
trust 

On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and 
Just, 

Whose will we may not question, nor His hidden 
motives tell, 

Yet rest in His assurance that ‘He doeth all things 
well.’ ” 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the steamer Canada, some further accounts 
from Europe have been received. The latest in- 
telligence from Vienna extends to the 13th ult. 
The fortress of Peterwardein surrendered to the 
Imperial troops on the 5th ult. That of Comorn 
still held out, being garrisoned, according to reports, 
by 25,000 or 30,000 men, and well supplied with 
provisions. Formidable preparations were making 
for its seige and bombardment. It is officially 
stated that the Austrian Government has insisted 
upon the Porte’s faithfully executing the existing 
convention for the delivery of deserters, and per- 
sons accused of certain offences, both criminal and 

litical. This must endanger the Hungarians who 

ve escaped into Turkey. General Bem, the late 
Hungarian leader, is reported to be in Paris. 

The affairs at Rome continued in an unsettled 

and unsatisfactory condition. 


The potato disease appears to be spreading into 
several districts of RR and farmers are said to 
be anxious to dispose of their crops: which circum- 
stance has caused the price to be unusually low. 
But the blight has not been so extensive as to excite 
a serious apprehension of ultimate scarcity. 


The steamship Falcon, Capt. Hartstein, arrived 
at New Orleans on the 5th inst., having made the 
from Chagres in 5 daysand 18 hours. The 

alcon brings seventy thousand dollars in gold dust, 
a large mail, and forty nine passengers for New 
York. The Isthmus is said to be healthy, and the 
travelling easy, the roads being greatly improved. 


The Convention for forming the Constitution 
convened at Monterey on the last day of the 
Eighth month. It issaid to be composed of men 
of intelligence and integrity. [t is supposed that 
the constitution will be formed and the legisature 
elected in the early part of next month. 


The steamship Panama is reported to have 
brought a half million of dollars in gold dust. 
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